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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


00°90 


T is not a bad idea for every librarian—when time can be 
found for such relaxations—to undertake a mental and 
professional stock-taking. Once every few years is sufficient ; 

indeed, it is inadvisable to indulge too frequently in such intro- 
spective searchings, as it is easy to engender pessimism instead of 
the needful healthy discontent. What is the position of librarian- 
ship to-day, in general and in particular, as compared with the 
position a few years ago? What advancement really has been 
made? What work really has been done? What effect have 
my own efforts had upon the work in general? These are the 
questions that every earnest library worker is bound to ask himself 
at times if he is not to develop into an optimistic or pessimistic 
nuisance. They are necessary to the preservation of a just 
mental balance. 

There is any amount of optimism in the library profession, 
and happily so. It is always ‘“‘a profession of the immediate 
future”; and as far back as modern library literature extends, it 
always has been so. The librarian ‘never is, but always to be 
blest” by the smiles and largesse of popular favour. To the man 
who is not possessed of an infinite patience, the progress towards 
this desirable state seems to be deplorably small. This is where 
the periodical mental and professional stock-taking has its effect 
as a valuable corrective of undue despondency or premature 


rejoicing. 


We notice that our contemporary, The Library Assistant, has 

ned its columns to a discussion on the problem of the junior 
library assistant. Undoubtedly this is a vital question, but the 
problem of the junior assistant is only part of the larger one that 
affects the status of librarianship generally. The assistant of to-day 
will be the librarian of to-morrow, and it is most desirable that 
well-educated young men and women should be attracted to the 
profession. At the present time librarianship offers little as regards 
prospects of a living wage and professional advancement, and 
conditions cannot be materially improved until Public Libraries 
are financed adequately. 

The demands now made upon Public Libraries are far in 
excess of what they were when the rate limit of one penny was 
introduced. One would reasonably expect that with the extension 
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of the scope and quality of the work of Public Libraries there 
would be granted an increase of the wherewithal to carry on the 
work. However, the “powers that be” have decreed that the 
recent Libraries Bill must be shelved for the time being. Meanwhile 
we would advise our junior colleagues not to be too pessimistic ; 
the rate limitation is the partial but not the sole cause of the 
problem of the library assistant ; the real solution is to be sought 
in the assistant himself. 


The conditions under which present-day library assistants 
work are very much better than they were a decade or two ago, 
and this has been brought about chiefly by an improvement in the 
——— of the assistant. If our junior colleagues cease to 

wail the injustices of “the open door,” small salaries, and other 
real and imaginary grievances, and frankly and independently 
strive to better themselves educationally and technically, the time 
will come when their claims will be forced upon the attention of 
library authorities and the public generally, and receive the 
recompense they so justly deserve. 


We hope that the Local Government Board will not give permission 
to the St. Pancras Borough Council to dispose of the site acquired 
seven or eight years ago for the purpose of a central library. In 
spite of a strong public demand for the completion of the library 
scheme for the Borough, the Council have procrastinated and have 
only made an occasional pretence of doing something. If the 
permission to dispose of the site is granted it will create a 
dangerous precedent in library law, that may have far-reaching 
effects in districts where political feeling is allowed to over-rule 
sound administration. 


a 
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LOCAL CO-OPERATIVE CATALOGUING. 
By F. HELLIweELt, Rochdale Public Libraries. 


yg ey cataloguing is a subject which is closely allied 
to bibliography. Literary workers of all sections would 

rejoice to see a great catalogue or bibliography which 
indexed the world’s output of books since the invention of printing. 
This is an ideal of all true bibliographers, and the question which 
arises is : How must such a catalogue be produced ? Co-operation 
in the cataloguing of the books in the libraries of the world lies 
at the base of such a project. A co-operative catalogue, I take it, 
must be one which indexes books contained in two or more libraries. 
In the year 1884 was published the “‘ Catalogue of books in the 
Library of the British Museum printed in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and of books in English printed abroad to the year 
1640." This in the strict sense of the term cannot be called a 
co-operative catalogue, inasmuch as it only catalogues the books 
contained in one particular library. At the Paris meeting of 
the Library Association in 1892, however, it was suggested that a 
supplement to the above catalogue should be prepared, this supple- 
ment to comprise the titles of works not contained in the British 
Museum, but which were contained in other accessible libraries 
in this country. Had this supplement been prepared a co-operative 
catalogue of the utmost value would have been the result. There 
is, however, another phase of co-operative cataloguing which will 
be certain to receive more attention by municipal librarians in 
the future than it has in the past. This is the formation of a 
bureau or bureaus for the centralisation of cataloguing work. 
This will be better understood when one considers the amount of 
time spent by the librarians of the country in cataloguing their 
respective collections. The fact that each library requires a 
catalogue of the books which it contains is quite understood, but 
were the contents of two libraries even in close proximity to each 
other to be taken, it would be found that on the whole the stock 
of books in the two libraries were very much alike. Certain books 
must therefore be catalogued times without end. 

Let us consider, now, what has been done in the past in the 
way of co-operative cataloguing. In rg0r Mr. Melvil Dewey 
suggested the desirability of establishing a central cataloguing 
bureau for the public libraries of America. His suggestions 
included two methods of attaining the desired object. The first 
was to establish the bureau in connection with the extensive work 
done at the office of the Publishers’ Weekly. The second proposal 
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was to make the Library of Congress the central agency for cata- 
loguing purposes. The latter proposal was deemed best, and a 
scheme was subsequently adopted. The Library of Congress, 
as the National Library of America, receives under the copyright 
law two copies of every book published in the United States. 
These books the Library catalogues and annotates on cards of a 
standard size. As many copies as required of the cards are printed, 
and any of the printed cards can be purchased by the public 
libraries that may wish to add or have added the books to their 
own collections. The Publishing Board of the American Library 
Association has shown its approval by amalgamating with the 
Library of Congress, to aid in the selection and distribution of 
the cards in order that all libraries may benefit by the scheme. 
Municipal librarians of America are therefore saved much time 
and trouble in the unnecessary cataloguing of new books. 

We may now consider what has been done, or rather what 
has not been done, in this country in the way of co-operative 
cataloguing. A few years after the American scheme was made 
practicable, Mr. L. Stanley Jast prepared and published (Library 
1904, p. 146) a paper, in which he outlined a scheme for the estab- 
lishment of a cataloguing bureau for the public libraries of England. 
This paper pointed out for some reason not explained that the 
British Museum would not or could not be expected to take up 
this work, as the Congress Library had done for the United States. 
Mr. Jast’s proposed scheme was to establish a bureau in London 
the upkeep of which was to be met by a subscription or tax levied 
upon the libraries co-operating. Each library was to pay a sum 
proportionate to its income, and receive in return all the printed 
cataloguing entries which it required. It was thought that under 
this scheme publishers would send copies of their publications 
to the bureau where they would be uniformly catalogued, and 
then placed on exhibition for six months for inspection by the 
public, thereby adding another useful feature to the establishment. 
For some time this proposal was thought feasible, and was much 
discussed by the Library Association and many influential 
librarians of the country. The proposal, however, still remains 
but a proposal, and no cataloguing bureau has yet been created. 
Another suggestion put forward was that the Library Association 
should begin the work in another way by commencing the cata- 
loguing of society publications, and extending the field as the 
work progressed. Though much bibliographical work has been 
accomplished by the Library Association, nothing in the way of 
cataloguing for the libraries has been attempted. 

We must not presume, however, that no co-operative cata- 
loguing has been produced in this country. One good example is 
the ‘‘ Classified Catalogue of books on Architecture and the allied 
arts in the principal libraries of Manchester and Salford,”’ published 


in 1909. is catalogue was prepared by Mr. Henry Guppy and 
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Mr. Guthrie Vine, of the John Rylands Library, under the direction 
of a joint committee. In all eleven libraries contribute to its 
formation. The body of the catalogue is arranged according to 
the Dewey classification. Letters at the end of the entries indicate 
the particular libraries possessing the various books, while full 
subject and author indexes are provided. The advantages of 
such a catalogue to the people of Manchester and surrounding 
districts who are in any way connected with architecture can hardly 
be realised. It is a typical co-operative catalogue in every sense 
of the term. Most co-operative catalogues of this nature are, of 
course, really slightly extended examples of the “‘ union ”’ catalogues 
in vogue in a number of local library systems. 

So much for co-operative cataloguing in the past. Let us 
now see how the usefulness of this kind of cataloguing can be 
increased in a practical and unambitious way in the future. First 
of all it remains for all large libraries to produce co-operative or 
union catalogues. These should list all the books contained in 
= central and branch libraries governed by one administrative 

y. 
This done, a further and more useful step, which is even 
practicable at the present time, may be taken by the co-operation 
of various library authorities. To make clear, let us for example 
take the library authorities of Oldham, Bury, and Rochdale, and 
to make the field more comprehensive we might include Bolton 
and Blackburn. Presuming of course that the library authorities 
of these towns cater for the needs of their respective localities, 
it follows that there will be a great demand for books dealing with 
the textile industries, as this is the staple industry of all the towns 
under consideration. It will be plainly seen, therefore, that by 
co-operation a large catalogue of books could be prepared which 
would enable a student or worker to at once see what was available 
on the textile trade, and where he could obtain it, provided of 
course the present restricted facilities of borrowing were extended. 
The kind of catalogue to be prepared would depend on the body 
supervising its compilation. The textile industries are divided 
into many branches, and therefore a classified catalogue with 
complete indexes would probably be found most useful. 

Such a scheme of cataloguing might be made to apply to the 
towns situated in our various coalfields, and in such districts as 
the Potteries. The same may be said of the East Coast towns 
connected by the shipbuilding trades. When co-operative cata- 
logues of books dealing with the great industries of our country 
have been prepared on these or similar lines, the usefulness of 
the Public Libraries will be greatly increased, and a firm basis 
established for the ideal bibliography to which we should like to 
attain. 

So far as the general question is concerned, we must look to 
some such body as the Library Association to take up the 
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cataloguing of new publications and distributing copies of the 
entries to the various libraries requiring them. 

There is yet another phase of this question of co-operative 
cataloguing. I refer to the possibility of establishing County 
Bureaus. Each county might possess its own bureau, where all 
cataloguing work for the whole of the particular area could be 
centralized. The first duty of such a bureau would be to amalga- 
mate the existing catalogues of its own county in a manner which 
would allow of constant additions being made at any future time. 
Such a scheme of County Bureaus could be utilized in other 
branches of the library service, apart from that of co-operative 
cataloguing. 


>< 


SOME GREAT PRINTERS AND THEIR 
WORK: JOHN BASKERVILLE. 


By AvrreD Cecit Piper, Brighton Public Library, Museum, 
and Art Galleries. 


90 


HE printing press established at Birmingham by John 
Baskerville in the eighteenth century, is not so well known 
at the present time as it deserves to be, although in its 

day it attained to a great celebrity. His types are admired even 
now for their elegance, and his books are justly appraised by those 
who collect the best specimens of the printer’s art. 

John Baskerville was born at Wolverley, in Worcestershire, 
in the year 1700. When he arrived at the age of twenty he is 
found at Birmingham, where he earned a livelihood by teaching 
writing and book-keeping. But he soon gave this up, and took 
up a totally different trade—that of cutting letters on tombstones 
and such-like memorials. A little while after starting this work, 
the trade of japanning came into prominence, and young Baskerville 
having an artistic temperament, decided to start in this trade. 
He did so, and was remarkably successful by reason of the new 
designs and the finish he gave to his goods. In this way he was 
able to amass a substantial fortune. 

It was not until he was a middle-aged man, and had become 
rich, that he turned his attention to the art of printing, more as a 
hobby than as a paying business ; although, doubtless, he hoped 
it would pay. In all probability it was his artistic tastes and love 
of literature that prompted him in this direction ; possibly, too, 
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because the printer’s art was at this time, from a typographical 
point of view, at a very low ebb ; even inferior to the productions 
of the former century. 

With the exception of Caslon, there was at this time no type- 
founder of any merit in England. Before Caslon appeared the 
majority of the types used in England were brought over from 
Holland. To him is due the honour of being the first to bring 
the art of printing to a higher plane of excellence. Baskerville 
was at once interested in Caslon’s work, and determined that he 
would achieve fame by cutting his own types that should far exceed 
the beauty of those designed by Caslon. Also, he would be his 
own printer, as he had noticed that, owing to the lack of skill 
of the ordinary printers of the day, even the types of Caslon looked 
not much better than the ordinary common types. Baskerville 
began by establishing a type foundry, and concentrated all his 
efforts upon producing a really satisfactory type. He superin- 
tended all the work himself, and it is said that he spent over {600 
before he manufactured a letter that was pleasing to him. After 
a great deal of trouble and expense, he eventually produced a set 
of types to suit even his fastidious taste. At various times during 
his career he added to his founts of type, so that at the time of 
his death, his stock comprised some 23 founts. In the year 1758 
Baskerville conferred with the management of the Oxford 
University Press regarding the cutting of a new fount of Greek 
type. Eventually he was instructed “ to make a new set of Greek 
puncheons, matrices and moulds in Great Primer, for the use of 
the University, and also to cast therein 300 weight of types, at 
the price of 200 guineas for the whole."’ These types were sent 
to the University in 1761, and some of them are still in the possession 
of the Clarendon Press. Not only did he manufacture his own 
types, but we learn from a letter written by Baskerville to Horace 
Walpole, that “ the ink, presses, chases, moulds for casting, and 
all the apparatus for printing, were made in my own shops.” 
Baskerville was thus responsible for many improvements covering 
almost every branch of practical printing. He manufactured a 
special paper of a fine thick quality and of a yellowish shade, to 
which he was enabled to impart a fine gloss, which is to be found 
only in Baskerville’s productions. In conjunction with this 
special paper he used a purple-tinted ink, and subjected his printed 
sheets to what is technically known as “ hot-pressing.”’ This 
process consisted of a constant succession of hot copper plates, 
between which were placed the sheets as they were printed. In 
this way the ink was set, the dampness removed, and the beautiful 
gloss mentioned above were simultaneously given. 

When at last everything was ready to commence printing, 
Baskerville issued, in 1754, proposals for printing an edition of 
Virgil. In all probability he chose Virgil because at this time this 
author was very popular, and there would be no objection to 
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another edition _— published. The Virgil appeared in 1757, 
the title-page of which was as follows :— 
PUBLII VIRGILII 
MARONIS 
BUCOLICA, 
GEORGICA, 
ET ZNEIS. 
BIRMINGHAMIAE : 
TYPIS JOHANNIS BASKERVILLE 
MDCCLVII. 

Such was the first of these famous productions which, as 
Macaulay says, “went forth to astonish all the librarians of 
Europe.” It also gained for the printer the celebrity he afterwards 
enjoyed. It is a truly noteworthy edition, and marks the beginning 
of a brilliant epoch in the history of English printing. This 
edition of Virgil was reprinted in 1771, but with the original date 
on the title-page, which, naturally is very misleading. The 
original edition is, of course, the most valuable, and may be known 
by turning to page 224, which is printed in error 424, and by the 
heading to the tenth book of the 4neid, which reads, Liber decimus 
neidos, while in the 1771 edition the order of the words is changed 
to, Aineidos liber decimus. 

The success of the Virgil encouraged Baskerville to proceed 
with his printing, and in 1758 he issued an edition of Milton, 
in which the workmanship is equal in every respect to the Virgil. 
It was reprinted no fewer than three times within two years. 
The years 1757 to 1766 are the most brilliant of the press, the 
finest productions being printed during these ten years, while 
Baskerville himself reached the height of his fame. Baskerville 
tells us something of his hopes and ambitions in the preface to 
his edition of Milton, for he says: “ It is not my desire to print 
many books, but such only as are books of consequence, of intrinsic 
merit, or established reputation.”” In the same preface he also 
informs us that his ambition was to print an octavo Book of 
Common Prayer, and a folio Bible. He had first to obtain per- 
mission from the University of Cambridge to print the Prayer 
Book, which after some difficulty was given, but at a very heavy 
price. He had to pay {20 per thousand for the privilege, and for 
a duodecimo edition of the same work {12 Ios. per thousand ; 
while the Stationer’s Company exacted {32 for their permission 
to print the Psalms in metre, which was necessary in order to 
make the Prayer Book complete. Baskerville writes from Bir- 
mingham in 1759: “I have at last sent everything requisite to 
begin the Prayer Book at Cambridge ;”’ but it was not published 
until the following year, 1760. Four editions of the Prayer Book 
were issued in this year, in four different styles, viz., single lines 
plain, single lines with borders, double columns plain, and double 
columns with borders ; all of them beautiful editions. The original 
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published price was only 6s. 6d., which, however, was subsequently 
advanced to 8s. 6d. Although the sale of these works was not at all 
encouraging, yet the printer did not despair, but actually issued 
several other editions. In 1760 also, he issued proposals for 
wwe pe his folio Bible, which, for various reasons, was not pub- 
ished until 1763. This Bible is considered one of the finest English 
editions ever produced, much time and about {2,000 in money 
having been expended upon it ; but, like the Prayer Books, it was 
not a financial success. The number of subscribers was not 
nearly enough to pay for the expenses of printing, and in the end 
Baskerville was forced to sell his surplus stock of this edition as 
aremainder. And, yet, according to Cotton, it found its way into 
nearly every library, public and private, in which fine books were 
appreciated. Some of the copies of this Bible are dated 1760. 

In 1761 appeared one of the most sumptuous productions of 
John Baskerville. This was an edition of Addison’s works in 
four volumes, the finest edition of Addison ever issued. In the- 
same year he printed for Tonson, the well-known publisher, an 
edition of the works of Congreve, in three volumes, the first volume 
of which, in most copies, has the first few leaves somewhat stained. 
This edition was practically a reprint of Tonson’s 1710 edition 
of Congreve. Baskerville was also appointed to the honourable 
ase en of High Bailiff of Birmingham in this year ; ~— 

ause of the great reputation he had made for himself. The 
ear 1761 happened to be the Coronation year of George III., and 
askerville therefore printed a tract on the marriage of the King. 
It was entitled, An Ode upon the Fleet and Royal Y atch (sic) going 
to conduct the Princess of Mecklenberg to be Queen of Great Britain. 
For R. and J. Dodsley, 1761. One of the choicest of Baskerville’s 
classics was the beautiful edition of Horace, in 12mo., printed in 
1762. Harwood eulogises this edition as the most beautiful book 
he ever beheld. 

Baskerville became discouraged after printing the Bible, 
owing to its poor sale ; very few people could properly appreciate 
his work, while the booksellers did not encourage him at all. He 
had held the post of printer to the University of Cambridge since 
1758, the appointment of which lasted until 1768, but after the 
poor reception of his Bible, he surrendered the post before the 
completion of the period. Being then so disheartened it was but 
natural that he should think of giving up his printing work. He 
had already written to Horace Walpole in 1762, asking for State 
aid in order to ay 2 on his work, but received no reply. Con- 
sequently, in 1767, he wrote to Benjamin Franklin, who at that 
time was in Paris, asking him to use his influence with the French 
to buy his types for £6,000 ; he had already offered them for £8,000, 
but this sum was considered much too high by the French 
Ambassador. In the end, however, negotiations fell through, 
and in the following year we find that a Robert Martin, who had 
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worked as a journeyman with Baskerville for about ten years 
“ has agreed with Mr. Baskerville for the use of his whole printing 
apparatus.” Martin issued a good number of books, the first 
of which was an edition of Somerville’s The Chase, published in 
1767. Among the others may be noted his edition of Shakespeare 
in nine volumes, issued in 1768 ; a Bible in quarto ; and Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's Progress, 1789. 

Baskerville remained in retirement for about two years. 
Possibly he was longing to be back again in his printing office, but 
the real reason which prompted his return to the scene of his former 
labours was the fact that another Birmingham printer, of the name 
of Boden, conceived the idea of publishing an edition of the Bible 
in weekly parts. This proceeding seemed like sacrilege to Basker- 
ville, who, as we have seen, not long before had issued his splendid 
folio Bible. He thereupon determined to return to his press so 
that he could print another Bible which should surpass that of 
Boden. The consequence was that the two Bibles were issued 
about the same time, both appearing in 1772. 

Baskerville had contemplated in 1759 issuing a series of the 
Latin classics ; yet in 1770 only the Virgil and Juvenal had been 
issued. Five others, however, were issued during the four years 
immediately following ; they were originally published at sixteen 
shillings each. The Horace, published in 1770, is the rarest as 
well as the only illustrated one in the set. The other works in 
this series comprised Lucretius ; Catullus, Tibullus and Persius ; 
Sallust and Florus, and Terence. All of these were fine specimens 
of typography, “ and suffice,” as T. B. Reed remarks, “ had he 
printed nothing else, to distinguish him as the first typographer 
of his time.” The texts are said to be incorrect, but for their 
= appearance and typographical excellence no praise is too 

igh. It was the finest attempt in this direction as yet made in 
England. It is very curious that the Baskerville classics are so 
incorrect when one considers the great pains which were bestowed 
upon them to make them accurate. Shenstone, the poet, seems to 
have been closely associated with Baskerville in the capacity of 
literary adviser at this period. There was hardly a work that 
was not finally revised by him before being published. About 
the same time as he was issuing classics, Baskerville had thoughts 
of printing an edition of Voltaire. He had always been an admirer 
of that author. He issued specimen sheets of this proposed issue, 
after having written to Voltaire acquainting him with his design ; 
but this seems to have been as far as the scheme went. 

Following closely upon the Latin classics came an edition 
of Ariosto, printed for the brothers Molini, a French firm of pub- 
lishers. This work was issued in 1773, and consisted of four 
octavo volumes, illustrated with plates; a beautiful edition, 
which has rarely been equalled for its excellent workmanship. 
It was the only work printed in Italian by Baskerville. Another 
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fine edition followed soon after—Shaftesbury’s Characteristics— 
which is among quite the best efforts of the Baskerville Press. 
Baskerville continued printing till within a few months of his 
death, the last work he was engaged upon being the Anatomia 
Uteri Humani Gravidi of William Hunter. John Baskerville 
died in January, 1775, and by his express desire he was buried 
in his own garden, owing to a peculiar abhorrence he had of being 
buried in consecrated ground. His widow, in April of the same 
year, gave up the business entirely. The types were dispersed, a 
number of them being purchased by M. de Beaumarchais in 1779, 
who had recently established a press at Kehl. For a detailed 
history of the disposal of the types, the reader is referred to 
Appendix III. of Straus and Dent's excellent monograph of John 
Baskerville, to whose exhaustive work the author is greatly in- 
debted in compiling this chapter. 

John Baskerville is undoubtedly one of the greatest printers 
England has produced, and he can be justly considered as one 
of the makers of the eighteenth century in our own country. His 
genius is indelibly stamped on nearly all his works, for almost 
every book which emanated from his press is a masterpiece. Every 
enthusiast of the art of printing will agree that the productions 
of this celebrated Birmingham printer are worthy to rank along 
with those which are generally acknowledged as the masterpieces 


of typography. 


CURRENT NEWS 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments, and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome.) 


In 1911 Sir Alfred East, R.A., a native of Kettering, offered to 
present to the town a representative collection of his works, on 
condition that they were suitably housed. The Urban District 
Council thereupon decided to erect an Art Gallery in connection 
with the Public Library. This new Gallery was formally opened 
on July 31st by Earl Spencer, Lord Lieutenant of the County. 
About 300 invited guests were present, including the Countess of 
Dalkeith, Sir Aston Webb, Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mr. L. G. Chiozza 
Money, M.P., Mr. W. d’Este Emery, M.D., etc. At the conclusion 
of the ceremony afternoon tea was served in the Museum. The 
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building is of classic design, and is connected with the Library by 
a corridor about 30 feet in length. It consists of two rooms, the 
larger (40 feet by 24 feet) being for the Alfred East Collection 
only, the smaller is reserved for a general collection. The Alfred 
East gift consists of rr large landscapes in oils, 16 water-colours, 
and 28 etchings. Mr. W. Wright, a nephew of Sir Alfred East, 
is honorary curator, assisted by Miss K. E. Pierce, the Librarian 
of the Public Library. Messrs. Gotch and Saunders are the 
architects. 


No decision has yet been received by the St. Pancras Borough 
Council from the Local Government Board regarding the disposal 
of the site that was acquired for the purpose of a central library. 


Tue West Hartlepool Public Library is to be altered so as to enable 
the open access system to be installed. The estimated cost of 
the alterations to the building is £2,000. 


Tue Leeds Libraries Committee are considering a scheme for the 
adoption of the open access system at the Dewsbury Road Branch 
Library. 


Tue Manchester Libraries Committee has accepted a tender for 
alterations at the Hyde Road Branch Library to enable the open 
access system to be adopted ; plans for the same purpose for the 
Openshaw Branch have been approved, and the Council has been 
asked to sanction an expenditure of {600 for the same purpose 
at the Rusholme Branch. 


A Sus-ComMiITTEE of the Beverley Library Committee has been 
formed to consider what structural alterations are necessary in 
order to adopt the open access system in the Lending Department. 


THE Hereford Public Library has been enriched by a valuable 
bequest from the late Walter Pilley, J.P. This consists of an 
extensive collection of books, documents, pictures, &c., relating to 
Herefordshire ; and a condition of the bequest is that the collection 
shall be available to the public at all reasonable times, and shall 
be known as “ The Walter Pilley Bequest.” 


A SUGGESTION has been to the fore that the Walsall Public Library 
Committee should establish an Art Gallery, but the matter has 
been deferred for twelve months. 


AN open-air reading-room is being provided at the Langside 
Branch of the Glasgow Public Libraries ; the Tramways Committee 
having agreed to let a piece of ground adjoining the Library at 
the nominal rent of ros. yearly. 


THE Glasgow Corporation has referred the question of establishing 
a commercial library to the Libraries Committee. 
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Tue Wimbledon Public Libraries Committee are recommending 
the Town Council to seek Parliamentary sanction in its next Bill 
to increase the library rate to 14d. in the pound. 


Dr. CARNEGIE has given a further sum of {£1,000 to the Rawtenstall 
Public Library. 


Pians for a Library at Hampton Hill are under consideration by 
the Hampton Urban District Council. 


“Too OLD,” is the reason given for the proposed dismissal of two 
library assistants at Rotherhithe. They are receiving their maxi- 
mum salary of 23s. per week, and are 24 years old. 


THE Trustees of the Kendal Working Men’s Institute have made 
a donation of {£400 to the Town Council for the benefit of the 
Public Library. The money is to be invested, and the income 
devoted to the purchase of good books other than fiction. 


We have received the programme of the Walthamstow Lectures 
Committee, which is organised in connection with the Public 
Libraries by Mr. Geo. E. Roebuck, the well-known Chief Librarian 
of Walthamstow. These Lectures are free to all residents in 
Walthamstow, and most of them are of an interesting character 
to the public. Among the forthcoming lectures may be named :— 
“* Benedicts, Saints and Vandals : the story of St. Albans Cathedral” 
by E. W. Harvey-Piper, Esy. ‘‘ The West Indies,’”’ by A. Clifton 
Kelway. “ How Civilization Began,” by J. M. Robertson, M.P. 
“ The Beauties of Cloudland,”’ by Rev. J. Pryce-Jones. “Old 
Legends,” by G. Whale. “ A Trip to New Zealand,” by J. Field. 
“ Automatic Writing and Cross-correspondence,’’ by Rev. A. T. 
Fryer. “ Fiji and the Fijians,” by Sir Everardim Thurn. ‘‘ From 
Nebula to Man,” by H. F. Northcote. ‘ England at Waterloo,” 
by Rev. J. Wesley Hart. “ Peru,” by C. R. Enock. “ Colour 
and its Curiosities,” by Wm. A. Rugginz. ‘‘ Denmark,’’ by Harald 
Faber. ‘An Evening with the Children’s Poets,” by Wm. C. 
Smith. ‘On the Road to Mandalay: Anthropology,” by T. C. 
Hodson. ‘‘ The Geology of Walthamstow,” by E. R. Spragge. 
“The Tower of London,”” by C. H. Hopwood. “ Freaks and 
Fancies of the Cathedral Builders,” by F. G. Emler. “Canada,” 
by T. C. Wetton ; and a number of University Extension Lectures. 


ANOTHER interesting and neatly got-up Syllabus of Talks to Children 
at the Walton and Fazakerley Library, organized by Mr. G. T. 
Shaw, Chief Librarian, Liverpool, has just been issued. During 
the past two years, under the direction of Mr. Shaw, Mr. Ross, the 
Branch Librarian, has arranged with the Head Masters of the 
local Elementary Schools to give a series of talks to children 
designed to supplement the ordinary school work, and also to 
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interest the children in the books provided for their use at the 
Library. The talks are held during school hours, and as most of 
the schools identify themselves with the scheme, it is necessary to 
repeat the talk on the week following the first to different scholars, 
owing to the large attendance. Mr. Ross prepares a carefully 
selected list of books on each topic, which is sent to each school 
a few days before the talk is to be delivered. The talks for the 
coming session are as follows :—Precious Stones ; Ballad Poetry ; 
Folk and Fairy Lore ; Our Fisheries ; Robert Louis Stevenson, his 
Life and Works ; Development of Music, with Musical [Illustrations ; 
Social Life in the Middle Ages ; The Study of Words ; The Lake 
District ; The Tower of London; Belgium and the Belgians ; 
“ Chin-Chin,” or the Chinaman at Home; The Largest Palace in 
the World ; Prehistoric Animals and Plants. 


From Brighton we have received a tasteful “ Catalogue of an 
Exhibition of Work by Modern Norwegian Artists.” There is 
an interesting “Historical Survey”’ of Norwegian Art, and the 
Catalogue is well illustrated. We have also received a “ Catalogue 
of a Memorial Exhibition of Paintings and Drawings by the late 
Laurence Koe.” Mr. Koe was a Brighton painter, who died at 
the age of 44. 


THOsE who wish to map out their reading to the best effect would 
do well to consult the Secretary of the National Home-Reading 
Union, 12, York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C., as to the 
forthcoming courses which are being arranged for the thousands 
of readers who will during the winter take up one or more subjects, 
either literary, historical, artistic, or scientific. The methods of 
the Union aim at systematic reading by the individual, the forma- 
tion of “ circles ’’ for mutual aid and stimulus through discussion, 
and guidance from headquarters in the form of magazine articles 
contributed by experts in their several subjects. The member- 
ship fees range from Is. to 4s., according to the courses taken. 
The following are some of the many subjects upon which courses 
have been arranged :—History of Ireland, Italian Art, Ancient 
Civilizations (Assyria and Babylonia), Social Life in Russia, Keats, 
The Kingsleys, Northern Mythology, The Open Air, Some Problems 
of Social Relief, The Bible as Literature (The Minor Prophets), 
Founders of the Empire (South Africa), Some Short Biographies, 
The Peace Movement, The Romans in Britain, Dante, and General 
Literature. 


Mr. W. S. C. Rag. the Public Librarian of Fulham, has a 
volume in the press with Messrs. Routledge on Practical Library 
Administration. 

PERSONAL. 
Mr. A. E. Cummins, of the Croydon Public Libraries, has been 
appointed a senior assistant, Kingston-on-Thames Public Library. 
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Mr. W. BraMLey CoupLanD, Chief Assistant, Blackburn Public 
Library, has been appointed Librarian, New Burnley Public 
Library. 

Mr. RIcHARD HALuipay, of the Bolton Public Libraries, has been 
appointed Chief Assistant at the Torquay Public Library. 


Mr. W. G. Hate, of the Falmouth Subscription Library, has been 
appointed Librarian, Truro Free Library. 


Mr. H. GouLpEeNn, Torquay Public Library, has been appointed 
sub-librarian, Huddersfield Public Library. 


Miss F. L. SouTHALL, has been appointed Librarian, Dudley 
Public Library ; Miss M. Southall has been appointed sub-librarian. 


>< 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


CATALOGUES. 


Bristol MunicipAL Pusiic Lipraries. Reference Library 
Catalogue: Sociology Section. Edited by E. R. Norris 
Mathews, City Librarian. 1913. 4to. 188 p. 

This part of the Bristol Reference Library Catalogue includes 
all books coming within the scope of Dewey’s 300 section. The 
entries are fairly full, but are without annotations. Great care 
seems to have been taken to ensure accuracy ; and a large number 
of analytical entries have been made, with the result of largely 
increasing the value of the catalogue as an index to information. A 
full author index is also provided, and the catalogue is prefaced 
by a tabulation of the heads of the classification. Altogether a 
good and useful piece of work. 


PITTSBURGH : CARNEGIE LIBRARY. Classified Catalogue, 1907-1911. 
Part 3, Natural Science and useful arts. 1913. 8vo. 
PP-713—1,276+53. Price 60 cents. Part 4, Fine Arts. 
1913. 8vo. pp.I,277—I,490+19. Price 25 cents. 

The Pittsburgh Catalogue has long since won for itself a 
prominent place amongst the librarian’s most used reference books, 
and these two latest parts will be welcomed as bringing three impor- 
tant classes up to date. The style of the catalogue is as before— 
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fully annotated entries, closely classified according to the Dewey 
— Each of these parts is provided with a detailed author 
index. 


HANDBOOKS. 


Utrecut: Bibliotheek der Rijks-Universiteit. Handleiding en 
Gids, door de ambtenaren To Van Rije en G. A. Evers. 1913. 
8vo. §6 p. sud. Utrecht: A. Oosthoek. 


A most valuable little guide to the use of the Library, con- 
taining all sorts of hints and rules, historical notes, descriptions 
of the various catalogues and of the special collections. An 
outline of the scheme of classification is also given. 


REPORTS. 


The Annual Report of the Barry Public Libraries for 1912-13 
shows an increasing circulation in the number of volumes issued ; 
and the number of new borrowers enrolled during the year was 
760, of which 190 were juvenile borrowers. The stock of books 
in the Library is 10,514. 


The Coventry Public Libraries Annual Report for 1912-13 
states that the year under review has been the highest on record 
in point of issues. There were issued 231,894 volumes as against 
218,164 in the previous year. It has been decided to give readers 
open access to fiction and music, “and to include the public 
space now outside the counters for additional book-shelving.” 
The Lending Department has been furnished with steel book- 
cases, which can be converted into rolling stacks when required. 
These stacks will accommodate 20,000 volumes. The Branch 
Libraries now being built are approaching completion, and already 
10,000 volumes have been bought and dealt with at the Central 
Library for use at the Branches so as to give the public the earliest 
possible use of them. 


Kensal Rise Public Library for 1912-13 reports that the “ circu- 
lation of books is greatly in excess of that of any previous year.” 
The stock numbers 10,631 and the issue 79,855. 


Montrose Public Library was closed during a part of 1912-13 
owing to the unfortunate outbreak of dry rot. The Reading 
Room was transferred to a temporary home during the time the 
Library was in the hands of the tradesmen. Much good work 
was done, however, although under difficulties. 


The Thirty-Second Annual Report of the Richmond Public 
Library for 1912-13 has to report a decline in the issues : 


“ The total issues during 1912-13 were 92,760, a decrease of 
6,279 as compared with the returns for last year. 
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The statistics for the past two years are as follows :— 


Days Issues. Total Daily 

Year. open. | R.L. Both Depts. average. 
IQII-I2 .. 244 93,401 5,638 99,039 406 
IgI2-I3 .. 244 ,027 4,733 92,760 380 


It should be stated, however, that the decrease has been mainly 
in the issues of fiction, 50 per cent. belonging to books of that 
class. This falling off in the issue of books for home reading 
seems fairly general throughout the various Public Libraries 
in the country, the consensus of opinion being that the decrease 
is due to the following causes (a) the enormous number of standard 
and good popular works that are at the present time being published 
at extremely low prices, (b) the increased facilities for the perusal 
of books from other circulating libraries in the town, (c) the great 
increase in recent years in the number of places catering for the 
cheap amusement of the people.” 


The Stoke Newington Public Libraries during 1912-13 issued 
133,427, representing a daily average of 494, an increase in the total 
from the previous year of 6,341. The Library now contains 
38,215 volumes, besides 91 manuscript volumes. In April, 1912, 
it was decided to allow borrowers an extra ticket for non-fiction, 
and since that date 755 tickets have been granted. During the 
year under review the Library was not closed for the annual 
stocktaking as in previous years. The Committee have recom- 
mended the Council to approve of the provisions of the Public 
Libraries’ Bill, and have requested the Member of Parliament 
for the borough to support it in Parliament. 


The Report of the Director and Librarian of the Warrington 
Museum Committee, 1912-13, states that the stock in the Library 
now numbers 56,894, which includes the Patents Library, Parlia- 
mentary, Papers, Prints, Drawings, Maps, &c. A new edition 
of the Juvenile Catalogue was printed, and three numbers of the 
list of recent additions were printed and distributed gratis in 
October, January, and April. A typed list of additions was 
posted monthly in the library, and the manuscript supplements 
to the reference and lending library catalogues were constantly 
kept up to date.” 


The Report of the Free Libraries and Museums Committee 
of Great Yarmouth, 1912-13, shows a stock of 33,763 volumes, with 
a total issue of 173,274, a daily average of 649. Yarmouth, like 
Richmond, reports a decline in the issues, and notes “ that this 
reduction is not peculiar to this Borough, but that very many 
other Free Libraries in all parts of England (as for example, Barrow, 
Bolton, Brighton, Ipswich, Leeds, Portsmouth, St. Helens, Stock- 
port, Wigan and York), have suffered in a similar way during the 
past year. It is suggested that two probable causes for this 
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general falling-off in the issue of books may be the increasing 
counter attractions of picture palaces and other places of enter- 
tainment, and the very cheap editions of so many popular books 
which are now being published.” 


The Report of the Trustees of the Public Library, Museums, 
and National Gallery of Victoria for 1912 is just to hand. From 
the Report we gather that the total number of volumes in the 
institution at the end of the year was 286,940. The re-classifica- 
tion of the Reference Library is being pushed on, and the Trustees 
hope that the new Library buildings will be ready within a year. 
The fittings and furniture of the new Library have been made 
from Australian woods. 


The Report of the Cleveland Public Library for 1912 is a lengthy 
one, running to 168 pages. The issue of books for home readi 
reached 2,557,897 volumes, while the stock numbered 487,3 
volumes. The bulk of the volume consists of detailed reports 
— the various heads of departments, branch librarians, and 
others. 


BULLETINS, &c. 


The September-October number of The Readers’ Index, 
Croydon, contains a reading list on “Greek Art and National 
—. and an article on “‘ Rural Scenery in Croydon,” by Councillor 

ton. 


Norwich Public Library Readers’ Guide for September continues 
the classified catalogue of Works in the Literature Section of the 
Lending Library. An “ Author Catalogue of Fiction” has also 
been issued separately. 


Wallasey Public Libraries Readers’ Guide, summer number, 
besides the usual features, contains ‘‘ Some Important Books on 
Social Science.” with annotations. 


We have also received copies of the Nottingham Libr 
Bulletin ; Wigan Public Libraries Quarterly Record ; Chicago Public 
Library Book Bulletin; The Newarker, published by the Public 
Library of Newark, New Jersey; Monthly Bulletin of the Free 
Public Library, New Bedford, Mass. All these contain lists of 
recent additions, and the usual features. 
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PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


0 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 


I. 

The bibliography of librarianship has been receiving a good 
deal of attention during the last few years. The annual biblio- 
graphy edited by Hortzschansky, the periodical and finally the 
cumulated issue of Library Work, and the wonderfully useful 
bibliography of Mr. Cannon’s, are all recent works necessitated by 
the widespread growth of library literature. The latest effort in 
this field is a Nederlandsche Bibliographie van Boek-en Biblio- 
theekwegen, 1911, compiled by G. A. Evers, of the Royal University 
Library, Utrecht (1913 ; 8vo., 52 p.; Utrecht : A. Oosthoek). It is 
classified—not perhaps so closely as we should like to have seen it 
—and the entries are given in full. It includes book-selling, 
publishing, and book-production as well as the more intimate 
matters of library economy. Although of course confined to 
Dutch literature, it is still a useful reference list for librarians who 
are not altogether insular, and it should prove invaluable to our 
colleagues in the Netherlands. An author index and a table of 
the classification are appended. We trust that Mr. Evers will 
find sufficient support to justify the continuance of the work 
annually. 


Il. 


The long-expected Union Class List of the Libraries of the 
Library and Library Assistants’ Association has now been issued 
(1913 ; roy. 8vo. 38 p.; The Library Association, price 6d. net). 
It contains a complete list—omitting such items as library reports, 
bulletins, catalogues, &c.—of the works that are available either 
at the Library Association’s Library (housed at the London School 
of Economics), or the Library Assistants’ Association’s Library 
(housed at the Islington Central Library). The classification of 
the Library of Congress as modified by the Library of the London 
School of Economics, has been adopted for the arrangement of 
the class-list, and the entries are given in fairly full detail. This 
list has been very badly needed, and its publication should double 
the usefulness of these two important professional collections. 
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A NOTE ON THE PRESERVATION OF 
ORDER ON THE SHELVES OF 
AN OPEN LIBRARY. 

By Maup E. Grirritus, Luton Public Library. 


NE of the details in the working of open access libraries 
about which there is a good deal of misgiving on the part 
of those who have had no actual experience of the method, 

is the preservation of good order amongst the books. True, there is 
sure to be a certain amount of misplacement of books, for there are 
borrowers so perverse that no human device would be of any 
avail in their special case ; and one imagines that when they do 
obtain the key of heaven they'll insert it upside down ! 

However, for those who are carrying on a flirtation with Open 
Access, and for those with honourable intentions, the following 
hint may be of some service. 

The average borrower has no intention to misplace books, 
and in most cases when he takes a book from the shelf to examine 
it and then desires to replace it, he finds that there is only one 
a eB right one—into which the book will comfortably fit. 

metimes, however, there may be two or three inviting gaps, and 
it is then possible for him to make a mistake. To prevent this, 
when a borrower passes through to the shelves he is handed a 
marker, or place indicator. This is a thin slip of wood ro by 3} 
whereon is pasted a printed slip with the following instructions :— 


IMPORTANT. 


To PREVENT MISPLACEMENT OF Books. 


READERS ARE REQUESTED TO PUT THIS MARKER 
IN THE PLACE OCCUPIED BY ANY BOOK THEY MAY 
TAKE FROM THE SHELF FOR EXAMINATION. IF THEY 
WISH TO REPLACE THE BOOK, THE MARKER INDICATES 
ITS POSITION, AND IF THE BOOK IS WANTED FOR HOME 
READING, THE MARKER SHOULD NOT BE LEFT ON THE 
SHELF, BUT RETURNED TO THE ASSISTANT. 


This marker is slipped into the position the book occupied, 
and the borrower has thus no difficulty in properly replacing the 
book. Some doubt was expressed as to the co-operation of the 
public when this idea was tried at King’s Lynn about ten years 
ago, but I know from experience: that it is well worth adopting. 
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A STATE LIBRARIAN: A SKETCH. 


oo 


MET him in the Glasgow Broomielaw one wet November even- 
ing, some years ago. He came along shivering in his rags to 
the lighted window of the Catholic Repository, into which 

I was gazing at the mystic sign of the Cross, rosaries, ikons, and 
other symbolical appurtenances of Holy Mother Church. In 
appearance he was slimly built, refined in feature, though unkempt 
in dress, and in years about four and twenty, but there was a 
look in his deep-set eyes not pleasant to see in the eyes of one so 
young. He glanced interestedly at the religious emblems dis- 
payed, then in cultured English asked my opinion of the Catholic 
aith. He had a great desire to become a churchman, he said, 
but was unsettled as to the merits of the various creeds, though 
he favoured the Church of England. The necessary studies 
in order to become a minister would present little difficulty to 
him, he thought, as he had had a good education in a distinguished 
school in Glasgow, and undergraduate honours at the University ; 
but four years had passed since he had left off studying. 

I enquired what he had been doing in those four years. The 
question seemed unwelcome, and he hesitatingly replied that he 
had acted as Librarian in --——— for a time (mentioning, with 
a weak smile, a well-known institution). I looked encouragingly 
interested. Would I give him twopence towards his lodging 
money? Why did he not go home? I enquired. He had not 
been home for four years. His mother lived in a select quarter 
of the city, a widow, whose desire to see her son a minister had 
been keen. I supplied him with the plug of tobacco he next 
asked for, and got him to tell me his story. Did I remember 
how about three years before, some two score Scotsmen had been 
stranded in a far-away colony, victimised by an emigration agent’s 
rosy promises of safe colonial berths? I didremember. Curiosity 
had led me to the Court the morning the case was called, and I 
recollected how lawyers and laymen alike were surprised to see 
step into ‘‘ the black dock’s dreadful pen ”’ a pallid, refined-looking 
youth of twenty, obviously a son from a good home. Too greedy 
for the financial success that tarnishes everything it does not 

arise, and deluded into thinking the colony indeed El Dorado, 
and that all would be well with his clients, he had entered on the 
shadiest path of emigration agency work. And for doing the work 
“ jnartistically,”” deadlier sin than any in Dunbar’s grim gallery, 
he was sentenced to three years penal servitude. Since his recent 
release he had been twice to sea, but his hacking cough and hectic 
cheeks told their own tale of physical unfitness, and indeed no 
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one would now employ him. “ Lone on the land and homeless on 
the water,’’ he was drifting with the foul tide of the Broomielaw’s 
“human, all-too-human” outcasts, a stricken victim of the 
merciless and sightless force called the social conscience, which 
proverbially has neither body to kick nor soul to damn for its 
lack of charity to the fallen. What could one say to him? I 
said it, and as I smugly bade him Godspeed, the bitter lines of 
Ezra Pound came into my mind :— 


“ The gross, the coarse, the brazen, 
God knows I cannot pity them, perhaps, as I should do, 
But, oh, ye delicate, wistful faces, 

Who hath forgotten you ? ” 


A State Librarian? Yes! They had not asked him to 
choose his occupation in the great grey prison at 


CALIKX. 


IRREGULARITIES IN THE MAKE-UP OF 
EARLY PRINTED BOOKS. 


By W. Bramiey CoupLanD, West Bromley Public Library. 


oo 


ERHAPS the most frequent irregularity in the early printed 
books is the presence of half-a-page blank, or an entirely 
blank page, appearing in the letterpress. 

The blanks were caused through early presswork difficulties. 
The presswork was laborious, and six to eight presses were often 
at work simultaneously to produce one work, causing division 
of labour and frequent miscalculations. 

Difficulties arose in making the ends of one section join the 
next one, with the result that half-blanks or entirely blank pages 
are frequently to be found at the ends of the sections. 

The term “ Hic Nullus est Defectus’’ was often placed on 
such blanks to show that nothing had been omitted. 

It might also be mentioned that there arose a strong dislike 
later for these unsightly blank leaves, and as a result of their 
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subsequent disappearance the difficulties of collating the original 
quiring were considerably increased. 

Another curious irregularity is noticeable in many of the books 
issued in middle 16th century, in that it was most difficult to find 
two copies in exact agreement. This unseemly result was created 
through the popularity of certain books,—large numbers of copies 
being required. In order to quicken the presswork each forme 
was set up two or more times, and then used indiscriminately 
for printing. yo we find that very few copies of works 
like the Paraphrases of Erasmus, The First Prayer Book of 
Edward VI., or Tottel’s Miscellany, as issued from the press, were 
identical. 

It is not uncommon to find watermarks omitted, that is to 
locate a pair of leaves unmarked, or again to find watermarks 
running in pairs, showing at once that the book, according to the 
Rules anent Watermark Collation, is not in its original condition. 

We also come across printing errors cut out as cancels, re- 
printed, and again replaced ; and often enough books are found 
to have been made complete by the insertion of leaves from other 
copies of different make-up. 

In the same way new title-pages were often used to work 
off old material. It is quite the rule rather than the exception 
to find books void of pagination, signatures, catch-words, printer’s 
name, place of printing and dates. 

Again, many were issued without titles on separate leaves, 
together with a total disregard for divisions, chapters and 
punctuation. 

Irregularities in early printed books are no doubt difficult to 
trace, and as some of the peculiarities are very fragmentary, it 
must be borne in mind that in comparing the make-up of one 
book with another to ascertain if perfect, the unit for comparison 
must be the quire, and not the book. It is quite evident that 
early book production was gloriously uncertain, and that even 
in a few pages alone innumerable irregularities may present 
themselves. 

In fact, some of the works are ear-marked with special yet 
quite accidental peculiarities, often involving no more than the 
omission of certain ornamental letters, absence or presence of 
rubrication, or say, as in the case of Aristo’s Orlando Furioso, 
where there was a repetition of one plate of Canto 33 in some 
copies, the plate Canto 34 at the time of issue, not being ready. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE HOME. 


Mr. Edward W. Gregory’s Art and Craft of Home-Making”’ 
(1913; illus., 8vo., 10+-190 p.; Messrs. T. Murby & Co., price 
3s. 6d. net) is one of the most practical and suggestive works 
on choosing, furnishing and decorating a house that we have seen. 
It contains just the sort of common-sense advice that should prove 
useful to everyone, whether they are in the process of making 
their homes, or have got past that stage. For example, in the 
chapter on “ Taking a house,” there are twenty-eight practical 
hints as to what to seek and what to avoid; and one of these 
(No. 11) notes that “ A house with the fireplaces on interior walls 
is more likely to be warm and dry than one with the chimneys 
exposed to the weather.’’ This is just the sort of obvious thing 
that no one takes into account when house-hunting, unless it is 
first pointed out. Chapters on wall-papers; furnishing and 
decorating the various rooms of the house ; pictures and picture- 
hanging ; carpets, curtains and coverings; things that get out 
of order ; and indoor air, are all full of useful hints. There is 
also a note on the cost of furnishing, and an eclectic list of 200 
household recipes. The numerous illustrations are as good as 
the text. Decidedly this is a book that should be purchased by 
every public library, and that should be either bought or borrowed 
by every householder, present or prospective, with any home 
pride. 


GEORGE BORROW. 


Borrow lovers would do well to obtain a copy of the Souvenir 
of the George Borrow Celebration, Norwich, July 5th, 1913, by James 
ooper, which has been issued by Messrs. Jarrold & Sons, at 2s. 6d. 
net. Mr. F. W. Orde Ward contributes a poem on Borrow, and 
the remainder of the 48-page booklet is occupied by an account 
of Borrow’s life and works. It is well illustrated, and a number 
of the illustrations, including Miss Nichol’s pén-and-ink sketches, 
have not been published previously. 


THE EARTH. 
In The Earth : its genesis and evolution considered in the light 
of the most recent scientific research.”” by A. T. Swaine (1913 ; illus., 
vo., 20+277 p.; Messrs. C. Griffin & Co., Ltd., price 7s. 6d. net), 
an attempt is made, oo up the conclusions of the past 
and incorporating the ts of recent research, to evolve an up-to- 
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date story of the earth’s origin and history. The author, in order 
to fulfil his task has had to play the part of a recorder rather than 
that of an original searcher ; but this lends the book an especial 
interest as a presentation of the general opinions of modern science 
instead of those of an individual. The language used is, as far 
as possible, popular and non-technical, so that readers of all kinds 
should be attracted. A discussion of the various theories of the 
origin of our planet is followed by a general glance at its features 
and peculiarities. Then a number of chapters are devoted to the 
succession of rocks which forms the earth’s crust, and to a number 
of the chief features of this succession. Throughout the whole 
book the author confines himself to a sane presentation of facts 
and accepted theories of geology and biology, and never allows 
his imagination to run away with his pen. Vague speculations 
on the age of the earth and other such subjects find no place in 
his chapters. The result is a work that can be recommended, 
confidently, for use either as a book for reference or reading. 


THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 


A new presentation edition of Wyss’s famous romance comes 
from the combined houses of Messrs. H. Frowde and Hodder and 
Stoughton (1913 ; roy. 8vo., 431 p.; col. illus.; price 7s. 6d. net). 
The chief feature of the edition is the series of twenty full-page 
plates in colour by T. H. Robinson, which should give a new 
vitality to the adventures of that wonderfulfamily. Most boys and 
girls have made the journey to that extraordinary island whereon 
were gathered the major portions of the known fauna and flora 
of the earth, but all of them will be ready to return in the company 
of Mr. T. H. Robinson, who might surely be the last survivor of 
the gifted adventurers! This is as beautiful an edition as any 
uncle could desire ; and, indeed, we suspect that many copies 
will find their way on to shelves that are not altogether devoted 
to the use of the children. 


CHANNELS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The two new volumes in Messrs. J. M. Dent’s “ Channels of 
English literature "’ series offer an interesting — in the methods 
of literary history and criticism. Lyric poetry, by Ermest Rhys 
(1913; 8vo., 10+374 p.; price 5s. net), and The English Novel, 
by Professor George Saintsbury (1913 ; 8vo., 8+319 p., price 5s. 
net), are both examples of modern literary criticism by well- 
known authorities ; and it would be difficult to find two other 
books saying similar things in such dissimilar ways. Mr. Rhys’s 
book is as happy a blend of quotation and criticism as could be 
produced. It is easy to quote too much or too little, or to select 
the wrong things for quotation ; but a clear course has been steered 
between these rocks. The resulting book is satisfactory, therefore, 
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from two points of view : from that of the man who wants a pleasant 
series of choice lyrical extracts, and from that of the man who 
wants a sound critical account of the development of the English 
lyric. But Mr. Rhys has taken up the position of the impersonal 
critic, recording orderly judgments that leave little to be desired 
from the student’s standpoint. Professor Saintsbury, on the other 
hand, is a keenly personal critic ; and his book on the novel, while 
scholarly and critically scrupulous, is much more human. It 
will interest (and instruct) the man who is not merely a student— 
in the narrow sense—as well as furnishing an admirable text-book 
on this important part of literary history. 


BOHN’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 


The re-issue, by Messrs. Geo. Bell & Sons, Ltd., of the famous 
“‘ Bohn’s Libraries,” in a still more popular form at Is. net per 
volume, makes good progress with the second batch of twenty 
volumes just issued. Three notable volumes now issued are 
devoted to the Essays of Michel de Montaigne, translated by Charles 
Cotton, and revised by W. Carew Hazlitt. This wonderful collec- 
tion of worldly and moral wisdom should now find its way to the 
library of every home. Carlyle’s French Revolution (3 volumes) 
edited by J. Holland Rose ; and the History of the French Revolution, 
from 1789-1814, by F. A. M. Mignet, are also included among the 
new volumes. Mr. Jameson’s Shakespeare's Heroines also makes 
a welcome appearance in this inexpensive and tasteful form ; and 
another volume consists of Long’s translation of the Thoughts of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, with an essay by Matthew Arnold. 
Another interesting addition to this popular series is The Early 
Diary of Frances Burney [Madame D’Arblay] 1768-1778 (2 vols.), 
which is substantially a reprint of Mrs. Raine Ellis’ edition, first 
published in 1889. This work, describing the social life of a very 
interesting period, including reminiscences of the Burney family, 
Dr. Johnson, Garrick, Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, and nearly every 
important personage of the time, is written in a style that cannot 
fail to fascinate. Those readers who have not read this Diary 
would be well advised to do so. Volumes 1 and 2 of Emerson's 
Works have already been published. To these are now added 
Volumes 3 and 4, containing respectively Society and Solitude, 
Letters and Social Aims, Addresses, and Miscellaneous Pieces. 
Henry Fielding’s classical novel, Tom Jones (2 volumes), possesses 
an additional interest by reason of the recent discussion as to 
its suitability for the shelves of a circulating library. This history 
of a foundling, however, has an established place in English litera- 
ture, and unbiassed minds will agree that its place is justified. 
Fiction is also represented by Anthony Trollope’s The Warden 
and Barchester Towers. These two volumes constitute the first 
of the series known as the “ Chronicles of Barchester,” which 
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portray the special features of cathedral society, and throw light 
upon the thoughts and ways of clerical life in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Students of religious history will welcome 
a cheap edition of Ranke’s History of the Popes (3 volumes). This 
work, which deals with Papal life during the period 1471-1870, 
holds an important position in historical literature. The publishers 
are to be commended not only for issuing these cheap reprints, 
but also for the neat and satisfactory manner in which they are 
produced. 


ot 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION : LECTURES AND CLASSES 


A course of ten Lectures on Historical Bibliography, by 
Henry Thomas, M.A., D.Lit., of the British Museum, on Wednesdays 
at 8 p.m., at Caxton Hall, S.W., will begin on the 15th October, to 
be followed in January by courses on Practical Bibliography, by 
W. R. B. Prideaux, B.A., and Book Selection, by Ernest A. Baker, 
M.A., D.Lit. Fees 12s. 6d. per course, {1 for any two courses, 
30s. for the three courses, Correspondence Classes, each consisting 
of ten fortnightly lessons will begin in October as follows :— 

Section I.—Literary History, Special Period, October to March, 

W. E. Stebbing, B.A., 25, Rosehill Road, Wandsworth. 

Section II.—(Part 2). Practical Bibliography, T. E. Turnbull, 

Public Library, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

(Part 3). Book Selection, J. D. Stewart, Public Library, 

Islington, N. 

Section III.—Classification, H. A. Sharp, Public Library, 
Croydon. 
Section IV.—Cataloguing, W. R. B. Prideaux, B.A., Reform 

Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Section V.—Library History and Organisation, W. S. C. Rae, 

Public Library, Fulham, S.W. 

Section VI.—Library Routine, W. S. C. Rae, Public Library, 

Fulham, S.W. 


Fees ros. per course (15s. for foreign students). 


A Course of ten lectures will be held at the London School 
of Economics in each of the following subjects :—Classification 
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by L. Stanley Jast, on Wednesdays, at 2.45 p.m., beginning 8th 
October ; Library Foundation and Equipment, by H. W. Fovargue 
and Ernest A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit., and on Thursdays at 8 p.m., 
beginning gth October, to be followed by courses on Practical 
Cataloguing, by W. R. B. Prideaux, B.A., and Library Routine, 
by W. S. C. Rae, in January. Fees 12s. 6d. per course, {1 for any 
two courses. All the lectures and classes are open to the general 
— as well as to library assistants, and a prize of {1 is offered 
or the best class work in each course. 


Applications should be sent at once to the Director of the 
London School of Economics, Clare Market, W.C., or to the Hon. 
Secretary, Education Committee, Caxton Hall, S.W. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION : NORTH MIDLAND BRANCH. 


HE annual meeting of the North-Midland Library Association 
was held at the University College, Nottingham, on 
Thursday, 2nd October, when representatives from Sheffield, 

Northampton, Rugby, Kettering, &c., were present. 


The President (Mr. J. Potter Briscoe) occupied the chair, and 
gave an account of the proceedings of the annual conference of 
the Library Association of the United Kingdom. 


The Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. Lineker) presented his annual 
report, in which he stated that successful meetings had been held 
at Leicester during the past year ; and the Hon. Treasurer (Mr. S. 
J. Kirk) submitted the year’s financial statement, which was con- 
sidered satisfactory. 


The election of officers for the year resulted in the City 
Librarian of Nottingham being re-elected as President ; Miss Pearce, 
Librarian of Kettering, as Vice-President ; Mr. Walton, Librarian 
of Derby, as Hon. Treasurer ; Mr. W. A. Briscoe, of Nottingham, 
as Hon. Secretary ; Mr. A. W. Dyson, Librarian of the People’s 
Hall, Nottingham, as Hon. Auditor; and Mr. S. J. Kirk, of 
Nottingham, as representative of the Library Association at 
Oxford. 

Miss Ethel King, of Nottingham, contributed a practical 
paper on “ The work of the North-Midland Library Association,” 
which was supplemented by Mr. R. W. Brown (Northampton), 
Miss Pearce (Kettering), Mr. Cox (Ilkeston), Mrs. P. Woolston 
(Nottingham), Mr. Topping (Loughborough), Mr. Lineker, Mr. 
Kirk, and others. 

It is hoped to visit Sheffield at an early date, and meetings 
at Newark, Kettering, and Northampton are projected. 
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THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


PROGRAMME OF MONTHLY MEETINGS, 
NINETEENTH SESSION, I9I3-14. 


MICHAELMAS TERM. 


Wednesday, 15th October, at 7.30 p.m. THE Roya Society oF 
MEDICINE, I, WIMPOLE STREET, W. (By kind permission 
of the Council of the Royal Society of Medicine.) 

Inaugural Address by E. WynDHAM HuME, B.A., Chief Librarian 
of the Patent Office Library. 

The Chair will be occupied by BERNARD KETTLE, Librarian to 
the Corporation of London. 


Wednesday, 12th November, at 7.30 p.m. IsLIncToN CENTRAL 
Liprary, HoLttoway Roan, N. 
Paper: “‘ The Public Library Movement from the Ratepayer’s 
Point of View.” By R. T. L. Parr, Local Government 
Board Auditor. 


Wednesday, roth December, at 7.30 p.m. CENTRAL PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, HAMMERSMITH, W. 
Chairman : SAMUEL Martin, Borough Librarian. 


Paper: “A Provincial Point of View,” by H. M. CasHMORE, 
puty Librarian, Birmingham Public Libraries. 


LENT AND SUMMER TERM. 


Wednesday, 7th January, at 7.30 p.m. CENTRAL PuBLic LIBRARY, 
FuLHaM Roab, S.W. Chairman: W. S. C. Raz, Borough 
Librarian. Conference on third Easter School, Holland, 1913. 
Introduction, with Lantern Slides, by W. C. BERWICK SAYERS. 

THE MAcALISTER PrizE Essays will be read by the Prize 
Winners. 


THE ALBvuM, containing contributions from those 
attending the School, will be on view. 


Wednesday, rith February, at 3.15 p.m. (afternoon meeting). 
THE Pusiic Recorp OFFICE, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


There will be an address on the Record Office and its Work, by 
Husert Hatt, F.S.A. 
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Wednesday, 11th March, at 7.30 p.m. Dr. Lrsrary, 
GorDON Square, W.C. 


Chairman : Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A., Librarian. 


Paper: “The Library of Congress Classification.” By ARTHUR 
. Hawkes, National Library of Wales. 


April oth to 13th. FourtH INTERNATIONAL EASTER SCHOOL to 
be held in London. 


Visits to important libraries and historic buildings will be 
arranged, with an excursion to Oxford; there will also be 
functions of a social character. A notable gathering is antici- 
pated, and every effort is being made to provide a programme 
worthy of the occasion. There will be no ordinary monthly 
meeting this month. 


Wednesday, 13th May, at 7.30 p.m. Pusiic Liprary, KINGSToN- 
UPON-THAMES. Lantern Lecture: “Printing in the Nine- 
teenth Century.” By R. A. Peppie, St. Bride Foundation 
Technical Libraries. 


June. NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. This Meeting will be 
held in Leeds by invitation of the Yorkshire Branch. A 
programme containing matters of interest for the whole 
Association will be arranged, and there will be the usual 
Annual Business Meeting, including the election of Officers 
and Council, and the adoption of the Annual Report. It is 
hoped that representatives from all the Branches will be 
present. 


>¢ 


LIBRARY STAFF CLUBS. 


CROYDON LIBRARIES’ STAFF GUILD. 


_ Elocution Class, conducted by Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, 
will be held every Friday evening in the Central Library 
Lecture Room, at 9.10 p.m., commencing October 3rd, 
1913. At the first class the Chief Librarian will give an address 

on “ The Art of Public Speaking.” A full attendance is requested. 

(t). The first Friday in every month (except October) will be a 
Model Libraries’ Committee. (2). The last Friday a dramatic 
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reading : From October to December, “ The Critic,” and perhaps 
a new play. (3). Each evening there will be ten minutes’ vocal 
exercise. (4). Impromptu speeches ;.the reading of poetry and 
prose ; speech form, &c., will occupy other evenings as a rule. 
Every member is invited, as are Assistants from other Libraries, 
and regularity and punctuality will ensure the success of a most 


amusing and useful class. M. H. B. MASH. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
0 0 0 


THE FOULIS EXHIBITION CATALOGUE. 


To the Editor of THe LipRARY WoRLD. 


S1r,—The holiday season has prevented earlier notice being 
taken of the review of the catalogue of the Foulis Exhibition, 
which appeared in the July issue of the LIBRARY WorRLD. The 
Glasgow Bibliographical Society has reason to complain of that 
review. It was made upon an interim print, prepared to aid 
visitors to the Exhibition, and not issued to any journal for review. 
Much of the detailed criticism would never have been sent had the 
writer considered for a moment that the catalogue would probably 
require to be both written and printed within the ten days preceding 
the opening of the Exhibition—as was the case. Even an elemen- 
tary acquaintance with the organisation of such exhibitions might 
have suggested the impropriety of gravely enumerating misprints 
as if they were blunders due to incompetence—or worse. The 
critic’s fundamental mistake, however, is that he failed to dis- 
tinguish between a bibliography and a catalogue of an exhibition, 
a mistake which is not accidental, for he calls the sixty-odd Foulis 
entries, fortuitously gathered together in the Old Glasgow Exhi- 
bition Catalogue of 1894, a “ bibliography!” Had he realised 
the difference half of his article would have been omitted. He 
describes the Foulis Exhibition Catalogue as nothing ‘“ more 
important than a tentative hand-list.” It does not claim to be 
even as much: it is merely an annotated list of certain exhibits 
brought together to illustrate the work done by the Foulis 
Brothers. It is also extraordinary that the reviewer should have 
confined his remarks to one-third of the catalogue, and should 
have practically ignored the remainder. The neglected pages 
are full of material, which is new, even to close students of the 
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Foulises,—how much is new may be gathered from a —— 
of the facts brought together in the catalogue with (say) the last 
attempt to set forth the life story of the brothers, made in the 
Library of July, rt91r0. Your review indeed almost forces a 
quotation from the first paragraph of your preceding number, where 
wonder is expressed “ that anonymous literary criticism should be 
received with toleration by bookmen.” 
Yours, &c., 


W.J.C. 
GiLascow, September 15th, 1913. 


{To this the reviewer replies as follows :—‘‘Your reviewer 
observes that no indication appears in the Foulis Catalogue as to 
its being ‘ an interim print,’ but W.J.C.’s statement to this effect 
is an important qualification upon which comment is needless. 
The term ‘ bibliography’ as commonly used is a loose term, 
and it was quite rightly applied in its broad sense to the 1894 


catalogue.””) 
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For STUDY AND RECREATION, 
Including— 
LITERARY, EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, 
and all other subjects. 


Over a 1,000,000 volumes in stock. — Library Replacements a Speciality. 
SECOND HAND at HALF PRICES! — New at 25 per cent. discount. — Special Terms to Libraries. 
Catalogues Free. — State Wants. — Books sent on approval. 
BOOKS BOUGHT: Best Prices given. 


W. & G. FOYLE, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 


The LIBRARY WORLD 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Librarians. 
Established 1898. 


Readers are reminded that 


THE NEW VOLUME 


commenced with July issue 


The Subscription Rates are as follows :— 


I copy ... 


By subscribing direct the punctual receipt of the magazine is assured. 
Subscribers also receive the T1rTLe-PAGE AND INiEX to the volume without 
charge (price to non-subscribers 6d. net). 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


To the Manager, The Library World, 
47, Hartham Road, LONDON, N. 


*000006 


Please enter my name as a Subscriber to The Library World for 
Volume XVI, July 1913—June 1914, and send 


copy (ies) for which I enclose to the following 
address. 

Name 

Address 


Cheques, Postal Orders, &c., should be made payable to The Library World. 
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A Card Catalogue without sufficient 
guides is like a country cross-road 
without a guide post 


The former causes delay and inconvenience to the consultant as the latter does 
to the traveller. 

Looking for a card in a cabinet with few guides is as tedious as looking for a book in 
an open-access library without shelf guides. Time is wasted in unnecessary turning 
over of other cards. Where the catalogue is split up into small divisions by means 
guide cards, the reader can turn up a required card in a very short time. 
To obtain the full benefit from a Card Catalogue, a set of Guides should be used 
large enough to allow one guide to every fifteen cards. If you have an alphabetic 
catalogue of about 15,000 cards, you require an alphabetic set of 800 sub-divisions 
and 200 blank guides for special headings. If you have a subject classification, you 
require 1,000 blank guides, part with 4rd cut tabs for main headings, and part with 
ith cut tabs for sub-divisions. 


The inferiority of the ordinary guide 
for Library Catalogues 


The vital part of the guide card is also the most vulnerable. The tab, on which the 
heading is written or printed. projects above the cards and bears the brunt of the 
hard usage to which every card catalogue is subjected. The ordinary guide tends 
to bend and soon becomes shabby and illegible. 


The Guide for the Catalogue 


The Libraco Xylo Tab Guide has a specially strengthened tab covered with Xylonite 
by an invented process. It will stand a very large amount of handling and will not 
show signs of wear even after several years of use. For written headings 
a specially prepared “ Matt” surface 

has been produced. It is easy to write on, and inscriptions can be erased 
subsequently, if necessary, without damage to the guide. 

For printed alphabetic headings transparent Xylonite is used, the printing being 
done on the card and the Xylonite applied afterwards. 


Samples will be sent on application 


Matt Surface Guides... 8/o per 100 
Alphabetic Sets ( 25 divisions)... 2/0 per set 
( » 3/6 per set 

» 7/O per set 

» (130 » 12/6 per set 

Specially Printed Guides .-. 15/0 per 100 


Many thousand of these Xylo 
Tab Guides are in use in large 
— Libraries and Institutions — 


Libraco Limited 
62 Cannon Street 
London 


When writing to Advertisers please mention “ The Library World.” 
iv. 
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Now Ready. 


THE CARD CATALOGUE 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR PUBLIC 
C— AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES Co 


BY 


C. BERWICK SAYERS 
Croydon Public Libraries, Author of “The Children’s Library,” etc. 
AND 
JAMES DOUGLAS STEWART 


Islington Public Libraries. Author of “The Sheaf Catalogue,” “How 
to Use a Library,” etc. Editor of “The English Catalogue of Books.” 


A complete handbook for the preparation of any kind of 
Card Catalogue for any kind of Library. Included also 


are chapterson OTHER LIBRARY USES OF CARDS 


CONTENTS, 


Part I.—Carp CaTALoGvugs. 


Chapter I. Introductory. 
ts Il. Card Catalogue Fittings and Mechanism. 
Ill. Cards: Their Varieties and Cost. 
at IV. Printed or Written Cards. 
od Vv. Author Cards. 
> VI. Title Cards. 

VII.. Subject Cards: Classified. 
ial VIII. Subject Cards: Alphabetical. 
IX. Guiding and Indexing. 
X. Miscellaneous Hints. 


Part Il.—Orner Liprary Uses or Carbs. 


Chapter XI. The Use of Cards in Book Selection. 
Pe XII. The Card Stock Register. 
a XIII. The Card Inventory. 
" XIV. The Periodical Check. 
Select Bibliography of Card Cataloguing. 
NDEX, 


Royal 8vo., about 90 pages with numerous illustrations 
and examples. Art Linen. Price 3s. net. 


GRAFTON & Co., 69, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


Printed by Wut1am Baown & Se. Lad., 36-42, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C., and Published by 
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